FEUDAL   CHARACTER   OF   THE   NOBILITY

As the duties of the vassal became more precisely defined, they
were limited to certain obligations expressed by corresponding
terms in all countries: those of service, attending the council, and
paying the aids.

The obligation of service which was the original and essential
duty of a vassal, meant that he was bound to follow his lord to
war; originally it had been unlimited, but it was reduced by
custom to a definite number of days in the year at the vassal's
own expense - in the north and east of France to forty. Limits
were further set by custom to the area within which service was
due, and, for great persons who were vassals of the king, to the
number of knights they were bound to provide.

The duty of counsel - that is, attending the council (also known
in French as the plaid, or judicial assembly, a word cognate with
the English word 'plea') - was the obligation upon the vassal to
attend the lord's court and assist him at its sessions, in which
judgment was given in disputes between the lord's vassals. The
vassals summoned to the court had to be present at the trial for
deciding between the accuser and the accused, which usually took
the form of a duel; they also had to pass sentence and, in case
of need, secure its execution by arms, should the losing party
'falsify' the judgment - that is, declare it to be invalid.

By the aids was meant the duty of giving pecuniary assistance
to the lord when he was embarrassed by extraordinary expenses.
The occasions on which the aids were due were limited by custom
to the ransoming of the lord when he was taken prisoner, the
knighting of his eldest son, the marriage of his daughter, and some-
times his departure on crusade.

In return for the discharge of these obligations, the vassal
acquired a form of possession in perpetuity which could no longer
be distinguished from property. The hereditary right to posses-
sion of a fief was so firmly established that it continued to exist
even when the vassal's heir was no longer in a position to discharge
the service attaching to it; it might pass to the son while still a
minor, and even, in default of a son, to the vassal's daughter, the
lord having only the right of wardship, known as garde-noble, over
the fief during the minority of the vassal's son, and the right of
giving the daughter to a husband capable of discharging the
service due. When the vassal left several sons, it was recognized
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